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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Musical Career in Italy. No. II. 

Signora BARBIERE-NIN1 is as ugly in her per- 
sonal appearance as her voice is now wonderful 
and delicious ; and this fact weighed much in her 
first failures, for one can much more easily pardon 
faulty vocalization and a bad method of singing 
in a well formed person with a pretty face, than 
be over-lenient to one absolutely horrible in face 
and person. In listening to her now, one forgets, 
after a few moments, her deformities and thinks 
only with rapturous delight of her delicious quali- 
ty.of voice and the anima which she infuses into 


) ber music, —coming as it does from one of the 





best of hearts, if not from one of the prettiest 
formed mouths. In personal appearance she has 
been rivalled only by the celebrated contralto of 
olden times, Ja PisAront, who was obliged, it is 
said, to wear a mask at the first début, in order to 
obtain a hearing from her audience. 

TACCHINARDI, (who is still livingin Florence,) 
the great Tenor and the father of Mme. Prr- 
SIANI, was remarkable for his shortness of stat- 
ure. He is only four feet three inches in height. 
At his first appearance in Rome he was greeted 
with shouts'of laughter and a storm of hisses on 
account of his ridiculous figure; but quietly ad- 
vancing to the foot-lights, he said: “ Gentlemen, 
I have come here to be heard and not to show 
my figure ; and if you will have the patience to 
hear me, and then judge, I will abide your de- 
cision.” He had only sung a few bars of recita- 
tive, when the feeling for him was entirely changed, 
and his success was so great that during five years 
in succession he held the first rank in the same 
theatre, until Napoleon I. called him to Paris to 
take the entire charge of the musical perform- 
ances before the Court. 

But to return to the life of V’artista. After 
having finished one or two seasons, he finds him- 
self a spasso, or without an engagement, and it is 
then his chief business to keep himself informed 
of theatres, impresarios, and theatrical agents. 
Among the crowds of artists of his grade and ex- 
perience there is, of course, much envy, jealousy 
and intrigue, and it is not enough to have the 
talent, but it is necessary to know how to employ 
it in order to have a successful career. After a 
regular routine of hopes, promises from agents, 
and disappointments, he obtains an engagement, 
—perhaps for some small city where he is entirely 
unknown. Arming himself with letters of intro- 
duction to the most influential people of the 
place, and passing through the operas destined for 
him with the best teacher to be found, he pro- 
ceeds to the new sphere of his future successes or 
failures, as it may be. 

He immediately introduces himself to the man- 
ager as the person engaged by his agent for such 
and such parts,—say, for instance: Jl primo te- 
nore assoluto,—and takes his lodgings, ready to 
commence the rehearsals whenever the impresa- 
rio may call him. If the prima donna has alrea- 
dy arrived in town, he calls upon her at once to 
pay his compliments and from curiosity to see with 
whom he is to be (in opera) desperately in love, 
and for whom he is ready to kill himself four or 





five nights in each week for two months. Things 
for the first two or three days go very pleasantly, 
as the parties are as_yet unacquainted with each 
other, and compliments are bandied on either side 
with great profuseness ; and it is only towards the 
end of the season that, rendered mutually jealous 
of each other’s applause, contentions take place, 
and open warfare is declared on both sides. It is 
not at all an uncommon thing for the tenor to 
hire people to hush up applause for the prima 
donna, or when called out after a seemingly most 
loving duo, to receive with great joy the exclama- 
tions of his minions, —“ Bravo, bravo,” instead 
of bravi, bravi.” 

When the company have all arrived, the first 
piano-forte rehearsal of the solos and concerted 
pieces is called. This rehearsal usually occupies 
from 10 A. M. to 1 or 2 P. M., and at last the 
concertista declares every thing ready for a re- 
hearsal “in orchestra.” At about seven o'clock 
all are assembled in the theatre; the few lights 
upon the wings, in the orchestra, and on the table 
of the prompter (placed in the front of the stage) 
rendering the darkness of the empty theatre 
more visible. 

The chorus are usually walking about among 
the side-scenes or on the back parts of the stage ; 
a row of chairs for the accommodation of the solo 
performers is placed near the prompter. After 
several trials of the overture by the orchestra, 
whose parts are seldom copied right, the leader 
passes, with another prova, to the opening cava- 
tina of the tenore. 

The prelude begins. The Tenore comes forward 
to the foot-lights, yielding his acknowledged right 
to pay his addresses to the Prima Donna to ano- 
ther aspirant for her good graces—it may be to 
some young village dion, who hopes to pass as the 
most favored of her admirers,—and who tells her 
the immense influence he has in the place, and 
that she need not doubt her entire success, as it 
depends entirely on him, and he has already 
paved the way to a most enthusiastic reception on 
her first appearance. The Tenore begins a mezza 
voce, and sings only his favorite morceau in full 
voice at the first rehearsal, in order to make a fa- 
vorable impression on the members of the orches- 
tra, well knowing that their opinion upon the 
eager outsiders goes a great way; then the chorus 
is called together and a concerted piece tried 
several times, each time correcting something 
either for the orchestral parts or the prdflpter 
(who, by the bye, has almost as important a part 
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to perform as the leader of the orchestra, as every 
word in the opera is given to the singers and one 
phrase given out of time may upset every thing.) 
Then comes the Prima Donna who does as the 
Tenore has done, and the first prova usually fin- 
ishes with the 1st October. 

The instant the director of the orchestra has 
declared the rehearsal for the evening finished, 
up jump the orchestra all eager to be liberated 
from rehearsing, and longing for the café, to 
which they immediately adjourn, ordering a two 
quatirine (less than 1-2 acent) cigar, which is 
preferred in that climate to the best Havana, and 
a poncino, which consists of a small tumbler of 
hot water, with two or three spoonsful of rum and 
brandy in it. Every thing is there discussed for 
the space of an hour or so, excepting politics, 
which they have been taught by severe lessons to 
let alone ! 

In about fifteen days, after much getting hoarse 
every evening on the part of the director of the 
orchestra, every thing is ready. The Tenore and 
Prima Donna have their songs transposed higher 
or lower, as the case may be, and the little caden- 
zas, holds, pauses, ete., are all agreed upon to the 
mutual satisfaction of all parties. Then comes 
the prova generale, or last rehearsal, to which the 
subscribers for the season are entitled to admission, 
and where every thing 1s gone through with act- 
ing, and all as if a public performance, with the 
exception that the costumes are not donned until 
the first night of the opera. During the day of 
the first performance no rehearsal is held, but 
each singer puts himself in train for the evening, 
and a rigid diet is observed in order to be fresh 
and in voice. Frascntnt, the great tenore di 
forza, with a volume of voice which one would 
think could never be diminished by the minor de- 
tails of life, never after dinner speaks or con- 
verses more than is absolutely necessary until he 
goes in scena in the evening. LA BARBIERI- 
Nin dines at 3, and goes regularly to bed, with- 
out however sleeping (as sleep in the day time is 
very injurious to the voice,) until the time arrives 
for her to dress for her part. At least an hour 
before the time appointed for the commencement 
of the opera, the singers are all present at the 
theatre in order to dress and arrange nicely the 
rouge et blaue, which is necessary to obviate the 
glare of the foot-lights. Eyes are made larger 
or longer, as may be required, and a young basso 
profondo of twenty-five will in the course of an 
hour transform himself, by means of wig and false 
wrinkles, into an old father of sixty. 

As the opera goes through, the merits and de- 
merits of each singer are duly discussed, and the 
Prima Donna or the Tenore soon knows who is 
the public’s favorite; for in Italy the public’s 
opinion, either one way or the other, after each 
song, duo and chorus is expressed: and the Ital- 
ian lets off at the opera that steam of enthusiasm 
which in America finds vent in torch-light proces- 
sions and politics generally. Not having steam- 
boat and railway accidents to horrify the public 
mind, they enter much more deeply into the situ- 
ation and feelings of the hapless victim of a rash- 
ly made promise, like Ernani and others. Once 
at Portoferraio, a small place, the audience in- 
sisted, en masse, that it was too cruel that Ernani 
should be forced by Silva to kill himself in that 
h moment of love! and the whole plot of 
the well known opera was changed to the cry of 
) Viva Ernani! Muori Silva! And the audience 





separated with a most gratified consciousness 
of having been the means of ensuring the hap- 
piness of the two lovers, and the death of the 
cruel, hated Don Silva. 

At the end of the opera faces are washed with 
cold cream, and the operatic dresses hastily laid 
aside by the hungry performers, who invariably 
have awaiting them at home a hearty supper of 
maccaroni, ete. 

As soon as the opera is fairly under way for the 
public, rehearsals in the morning are again called 
for the second opera, and the same routine gone 
through with as before. The season closed, each 
singer returns to his head-quarters, Florence, Mi- 
lan, or Naples, and announces himself to the 
agents as disponibile for another season, recount- 
ing to his friends and every body his successes, 


and never his failures. HaRRISON. 
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A Native AMERICAN.— Americans are an 
independent, self-reliant people, fond of judging 
for themselves. There is no doubt of this. We 
had an instance of it yesterday. A gentleman, 
evidently from the rural districts, uncontaminated 
by the vicious refinements of a large city, called at 
the establishment of MAson Broruers, and in- 
quired for “ The New Singin’ Book, the Hallelu- 
jah,” giving the j in the last syllable its full sound. 
“T hearn tell it’s considerable good, but I’m in the 
habit of judgin’ for myself, I am.” The book was 
presented. Our friend in the felt hat and home- 
spun looked at it carefully on one side, then on 
the other; then on each end and each side. At 
last, with due deliberation, he opened it, and read 
the title-page. Next he turned to the record of 
copyright entry, and read that. So he went on 
page by page, through the elements. He was 
evidently about to examine the work for himself. 
Through the elements he went paragraph by par- 
agraph. An hour passed. The clerk had long 
since turned to other employment, but still the 
same deliberate turning of the leaves. At last our 
friend reached the music. Here he laid the 
book carefully down upon a = of paper, keep- 
ing it open by the aid of other books placed on 
each end. Diving an arm into one of his capa- 
cious pockets, he drew therefrom an instrument 
of music, even a veritable fife. After a careful 
adjustment of its parts, he applied it to his lips, 
and commenced playing the air of the first tune; 
this finished he went to the second; then to the 
third, the fourth, the fifth, and so on in regular 
succession. It is true our friend had not yet ar- 
rived at great skill on his favorite instrument. He 
did not always (we might perhaps say often) pro- 
duce the right tones, and quite frequently he was 
oblivious of time. Nevertheless the intent was 
there, and certainly, according to his ability, he 
was faithful. No tune and no part of any tune 
was omitted. Hours rolled on. Customers came 
and went. Boxes of books were packed and sent 
off. Yet amid the clatter of hammers, the calls of 
clerks and porters, and the rolling of carriages in 
the street, still that fife held on its way “ toot, toot, 
toot-ti toot, toot too-o-o.” The clerks went to din- 
ner and returned. The fifer was still there; eve- 
ning approached, and yet he went not. At last 
the hour for closing arrived. The clerks were too 
well-bred to show any signs of mirth, but broad 
grins in sly corners, and behind piles of books, 
gave some vent to their feelings. At last one ad- 
dressed him. “ We wish to close for the night 
now, sir.” “Oh! ye do,do ye!” was the response. 
“ Wall, I'm in the habit of judgin’ things for my- 
self, and I don’t like to make up my mind too sud- 
den. Ye see I can’t tell about a singin’ book 
without tryin’ all the parts. I aint quite got 
through the trebles yet, but I’ll call ag’in in the 
morning and go through the other parts.” 

We like perseverance, we like an independent 
judgment, but that fife was not to be borne an- 
other day. An expedientoccurred. A book was 
presented, and our friend left with many thanks, 
and the promise that when he had thoroughly ex- 


amined it, we should have his written opinion. 
N. Y. Mus. Gazette. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 








From BERLIN, Nov. 4. 


Mustc AND Missions—GREAT COLLECTION IN THE Royat Li 
BRARY—IMPORTANCE OF Musical LIBRARIES. 


I think often, and never without gratitude and 
a strong feeling of pleasure of what a gentleman 
in America said to me a few months since, and 
which was to this effect—I do not pretend to give 
his words, but the thought is all that is impor. 
tant:— 

“ Music is a sacred thing, and its universal cul- 
tivation, until it permeates with its refining in. 
fluences all classes of society, is to be one of the 
great means of elevating man. Now there are 
enough rich and benevolent men already to sup. 
port the various societies for the spread of the 
gospel and the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind ; or if not enough, still they are numer- 
ous, and the number is constantly increasing. 
Without neglecting therefore to give my mite 
where “duty calls, I think I am_ performing a 
duty in making the principal object of anything I 
cando in the way of “casting bread upon the 
waters,” that of advancing the cause of true 
music. Mr, A. and B. may well send young C. 
and D. to the seminary to fit them for preaching 
the gospel; if I can help E. and F. to that 
knowledge of music which shall hereafter redound 
to God’s praise in the Sanctuary, I see not why 
this is not as good a use of a few dollars as my 
neighbor makes.” 

I have felt an affection for that man ever since. 

My good aunt gives of all her living her two 
mites annually to be divided among the societies: 
ist. For the distribution of religious books among 
people who cannot read; 2d. For the Dickens 
Association for supplying destitute infant negroes 
in the West Indies with red flannel shirts; 3d. 
For the confusion of all useless knowledge among 
the New York hodmen; 4th. For a due supply of 
musketo nets to the Esquimaux missionaries ; and 
Sth. For the gratuitous circulation of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism in English among papist children 
at Rome. Now when I go to church with the 
excellent lady in question and see this money, in 
obedience to some very loud call from the pulpit, 
drop into the box, and immediately after hear, in 
the performance of the choir, a very substantial 
reason why the young people have so fallen off in 
their attendance upon stated worship, 1 am much 
tempted to remonstrate with her for not finding 
the waters upon which to cast her bread much 
nearer home. Those—and their name is legion— 
who have never heard Music in the church, know 
They are apt to think that 
hearing good music in a church is like attending a 
concert. Why, my dear Madam, this is only the 
case while it is novel. You, good old Calvinist 
Congregationalist that you are, do you not remem- 
ber that time when you first attended the Episco- 
pal church, and how you were struck by the nov- 
elties of the worship? And how after a few Sab- 
baths you had to confess that it was very solemn? 
So with good music. I went a few weeks since 
to hear the singing in a cathedral, and I forgot all 
about it, while I listened, so great was its influ- 
ence upon my feelings. I was for the time being 
almost a Catholic. Here in Berlin too the Dom 
Choir of men and boys appeal to my feelings in 
the psalm they sing, whether to music of Klein, 
or Mendelssohn or Neithardt, or whoever it be, 
or whether it be joyous or sad; it puts me into 
such a frame of mind, that there is no knowing 
what effect Mr. B.’s preaching at such a moment 
might have upon me, if he were only here to 
preach. The art—the concertizing—is forgotten. 

So, on the whole, I think my aunt’s two mites ( 
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might as well be given to some musical missionary 
asto Mr. Smith up among the Esquimaux, even 
judging from her own stand-point. 

I hardly see how I can modulate back into the 
topic upon which I intended to write when I 
dated this sheet half an hour ago. It certainly 
seems rather a striking example of the enharmonic 
transition, to turn abruptly from a country choir 
at home, to the Royal Library here in Berlin. S. 
W. Deun, formerly professor of Music in the 
noble University here, is the Librarian of the 
musical department— Marx having taken his place 
inthe professor’s chair. Of course you think he 
cannot have a very laborious post, having only the 
musical works to attend to. Stop in and take a 
look. See those rows of shelves extending up to 
the lofty ceiling. Well, look at the backs of the 
books and you will see little else than the titles of 
operas. All the operas you ever heard of are 
there, and thousands of which you never heard. 
In another place are the theoretical works, from 
away beyond the invention of printing down to 
the last edition of Marx. Another department 
contains the history and biography. In those 
cases are treasures of various kinds. In that one 


- you will find autograph works of Hanver, Haypn, 


Bacu, Beeruoven, Mozart, Cuervusini, &c. In 
that one is a beautiful copy of an English edition 
of HanvEt, and if you peep through the glass door 
under the volumes of Hanvet, on the shelf below, 
you will see a lot of tin instruments—they are 
the ear-trumpets which Maelzel made for Beer- 
noveN! This pile of dirty looking little manu- 
script books, which I am trying to make out, and 
find a hard matter, written thirty years since with 
lead pencil, in all sorts of chirography, and that 
too in German letters and language, contain what 
people had to write to Beethoven after he was too 
deaf to hear them speak. 

“Professor Dehn, how large is your depart- 
ment?” 

“Tt has about 50,000 numbers.” 

People go out to Cambridge to see the great 
library there—which may now contain 60,000 
volumes! And yet in music alone this library’s 
catalogue numbers some 50,000! How I wish 
that some of our red-flannel benevolence could be 
turned into a musical channel! If anything be 
absolutely necessary for the further elevation of 
music among us, which we have not yet, and have 
ho prospect of, it is Books, Books, Books; and 
what is more, it is just that class of books which 
men do not want in their own libraries. We want 
all those dull, tedious, good for nothing things which 
nobody reads. We do not want Scott’s novels in 
Harvard College Library; nor Cooper nor Irving ; 
but many a book which does not come from the 
shelf over once a year is invaluable. Among the 
invaluables for a musical library are sets of musi- 
eal periodicals. You or I do not want them in 


‘our room if there is a public place for them, 


but we want to consult them at times, and gradu- 
ally get out the essence of them for our friends. 
If our friends would furnish us with them, I think 
they might be sure of being repaid in the end. 

During my recent trip in West Germany, I have 
carefully examined the antiquarian catalogues of 
the principal booksellers with a view to their mu- 
sical works for sale. I have been utterly surprised 
to find how few are the works upon musical topics, 
other than theoretical, and how difficult it is to 
collect complete sets of the more valuable periodi- 
cals, among these second hand-dealers. 

In Mayence I went into the store of Schott 
Sons, to make inquiry in relation to the Cecilia, 
@ musical journal long since defunct, formerly 
edited by Gortrriep Weser—he of the “ Theory 
of Musical Composition ”—a work of high historic 
and critical value on certain points. I went in, 





and two or three clerks all looked up as if anxious 
to do great things with probably the only customer 
they had had that morning—it is a publishing 
house mainly, and does but little sixpenny trading 
apparently. 

“Would it be possible to get a complete set of 
the Cecilia, and if so, at what price?” 

(After some talk with one another) “I think we 
can make out a set,” says one. 

“ At what price?” 

Here a member of the firm thought fit to put in 
his word, and said : 

“ The original price, of course.” 

T looked at him, and he returned the look. I 
exclaimed aloud in good German, “So!” and to 
myself, “ right about face! forward, march !—and 
have seen nothing of Schott Sons, since I shot 
madly from their doors. 

Still by watching opportunities it is not difficult 
to collect, if one is on the spot. For instance, I 
heard a few weeks since of a collection, which 
would be worth seeing if one came within reason- 
able distance of it. This is a collection of all the 
works of several of the great composers in score, 


_Mmade by a person with whom this happened to be 


a hobby-horse, and who has gone on spending 
hundreds upon hundreds of thalers to make it com- 
plete, and who now is in a position which forces 
him to think of parting with it for what it will 
bring. Another person here in Berlin has given 
up a place which he has long filled, and is under 
the necessity of reducing his library. Well, what 
shall he cull out? He wants his philological 
works of all kinds, and on the whole he thinks 
best to sell off his large musical collection. I have 
not seen him, but his wife let me have a glance at 
the room full of books of all kinds, and the piles 
of Musikalische Zeitungen, which turned their 
friendly faces up to me, made me quite woe-be- 
gone to think that they are allto be scattered 
about among antiquarians, and very likely sold by 
the pound for wrapping paper! 

I notice a great fuss in some papers which have 
come to us from New York and Boston, over Mr. 
Albrecht’s collection of a few hundred volumes. 
If the various music societies of Boston would 
give the proceeds of a few concerts for the pur- 
pose, a collection of German, French, Italian, and 
English books on Music might easily be made, 
which would be worth having—at least for a poor 
fellow trying to write a biography—say of Satt- 
err or old Tomascueck. In the course of my 
reading I have found unnumbered allusions to 
Mattheson’s Vollkommene Orchestra or Kapell- 
meister (the exact title escapes me), and had con- 
sequently a great desire to see it ; inquiring one 
day of an antiquarian what he had for musical 
works, among other things he produced a fine old 
folio about a hundred years old—and there was 
my book. His price was about two dollars of our 
money. 

There are differences of opinion upon all points; 
but that a collection of scores, operatic, sympho- 
nic, oratorio, of the great composers, indeed of 
their entire works so far as possible, together with 
works which furnish the materials of history and 
biography, which should be accessible however 
only for consultation and for copying would be of 
the highest advantage, is an exceptional point up- 
on which there can be no difference. Suppose a 
new choral society wants the orchestral parts to 
‘‘ Elijah "—go to the library and copy them ; or 
somebody recommends a certain symphony of 
Haydn to the Musical Fund—go to the library 
and get a copy of it. You and I want to refer to 
some contemporary accounts of the Rossin: fury 
in Europe thirty years since. We go to the libra- 
ry, and open the Zeitungen of Vienna, Paris and 
London. Somebody undertakes to palm off upon 





the community what he calls the Miserere of Au- 
LEGRI—but which is really but a miserable Alle- 
gro. One of us recollects it as being in one of 
Burney’s publications, another turns at once to 
the Harmonicon, and a third can show it you in 
the Berliner Zeitung. Another comes across some 
half forgotten name in music, say Reicuarnr, or 
Strorace—he goes to the library and satisfies his 
curiosity. And so on. 

Once, he that could spell out a chapter in the 
Bible was a wondrous man; and it is still the case 
that any one among us who has had the opportuni- 
ties afforded by a good musical library, may have 
precious little well grounded historical knowledge 
and yet cut a mighty figure. Next to the pleasures 
of acquiring and imparting knowledge is that of ex- 
posing boastful ignorance. O for a library in Bos- 
ton and New York, sufficiently extensive to enable 
one to expose all quackery ! 

Who will cast his bread upon the musical waters 
in faith that after many days he will find it? I 
know of one gentleman, who is really making a fine 
collection ; but one collection is not enough fora 
country like ours. I despair of any of our colleges 
doing anything in this line. I despair of even see- 
ing any musical books of special value in any of 
our libraries. It follows therefore that a separate, 
distinct collection must be made, if we are to have 
one at all. 

Mr. B., I pray you, do not give $500 to the Red 
Flannel Shirt Society this coming year, but rejoice 
the hearts of a small host of good fellows, who have 
more music than money, and more time than tin, 
and who would rise up and call him blessed that 
shall enable them to study at the fountains of musi- 
cal knowledge. 

There goes the watchman blowing his whistle 
three times in token of midnight ! 


So good night. A. W. TF. 








Diary Abroad.—No. 4. 


Berwin, Oct.'7.— Last evening 1 heard Fidelio once 
more, and with, I believe, precisely the same cast it had 
four years ago. Frau Koster as Fidelio, MANtius as 
Florestan, &c. If my fair friend do not err, I must hear 
it with Jonanna WaGNER as Fidelio, in order to fully 
appreciate its greatness. I donotknow. With Koster 
though 1 knew all would turn out well, though I knew it 
was the mere show of the stage, that the starving man 
had probably just come from a good dinner, and though 
I determined to watch the music critically all the way 
through, and not be guilty of the folly of breaking my 
heart over fictitious woes, moreover in spite of past de- 
termination to mark the wretched manner in which Bee- 
thoven composed for voices(!) and save all my applause 
for “Romeo and Juliet’ to-morrow evening; in spite of all, 
when the canon just at the commencement of the opera 
began: Mir ist 's so wunderbar, I shut my book and 
away went all my good intentions to serve as paving 
stones—you no where. Without thinking upon the mu- 
sic, it sunk down into the very fountains of feeling ; and 
emotion followed emotion at the beck of the magical 
word of the composer. 

Beethoven knew nothing of stage effect, says X; Beet- 
hoven knew nothing about writing for the voice, says Y ; 
Beethoven was a great harmonist, violating all laws, 
and being a law unto himself, and had no flow of melody, 
says Z, Now X was a composer, Y has spent more 
years abroad than I ever did, and Z writes criticisms for 
the newspapers, and they must know. What an im- 
mense giant in music must he have been,—what an over- 
whelming power of musical expression must he have 
had, when by such bad music as that to Fidelio an audi- 
ence for two and a half hours were held still as the 
grave, so that the lightest tones from orchestra and stage 
were heard distinctly through all that vast opera house! 
A certain William Shakspeare was proved over and oyer 
again to know nothing about writing for the stage, “And 
that too by the greatest men in French literature, but 
some how or other strong men must wipe their eyes 
when his plays are given, 1 guess, on the whole, better 
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be a Beethoven than a Bellini, or even Donizetti,— 
though they understood writing for the voice. 


Once more, a few words on the old topic. I never de- 
nied to the favorite Italian composers genius and talent, 
a fine knowledge of stage effect, and a natural fund of 
melody. I like to hear their operas; Rossini is a favor- 
ite with me, and his “ Moses,” (as an oratorio, not on the 
stage,) is one of the great works in my estimation, The 
vocal concerted pieces of Donizetti and of Verdi are 
often unsurpassable, the Carlo Magno finale in “ Ernani” 
forinstance. Thatthese men may understand writing for 
the voice so as to show off the singer better than the 
great Germans, may all be very true, but what right have 
A, B and C, who never heard any of the great Ger- 
man works given properly, to say so, Music is the lan- 
guagevf the emotions. If u composer expresses grander 
and deeper emotions than his rival, and so expresses 
them as to produce a greater effect upon the audience, 
is he not a greater man? And that too, though his rival 
may understand the technical better than he? The 
Italian operas, so far as we have heard them in New 
York and Boston, have been little more than media for a 
few singers to show themselves off. As to speaking of 
the production of any work of the kind in the matters of 
scenery and orchestra, the idea is ridiculous. Now with 
Der Freyschiitz or Fidelio, ‘Don Juan’ and the ‘ Magic 
Flute,’ the ‘ Prophet,’ or ‘ Huguenots,’ to give them with- 
out proper chorus and orchestra, is giving the auditors 
no chance to form any correct judgment of their merits ; 
and he who has only heard them in Howard Atheneum 
fashion is very excusable if he thinks a piece Itke 
Ernani far superior. He may think so, but has he any 
right to pretend to a correct judgment on the matter ? 
But, says one, if we like them, why not let us like them? 
Simply because there is nothing in the way of having the 
best if the public will only will it, and that best consists 
in a higher pleasure than the mere enjoyment of a few 
songs and concerted pieces to which thus far our opera- 
tic pleasure has been confined. ‘To the three things 
which were too wonderful for Solomon, yea, the four 
which he knew not, I would add as being utterly unex- 
plainable, that people so well acquainted with orchestral 
and choral music and its effects as the Bostonians should 
be unable to see that the proper combination of orchestra, 
chorus and soloists only can give any high degree of 
operatic perfection, and that they can hardly be said to 
have heard opera, whose experience is confined to hear- 
ing pieces produced—never entire—with half a dozen 
string instruments to offset the full brass band and a cho- 
rus of fourteen voices all told! These light Italian 
pieces are just the things for such performances. Nobo- 
dy ever thinks of listening either to the orchestra or cho- 
rus, and there is much “real pretty singing” in them. 
The ‘Daughter of the Regiment’ was about as good 
at the Howard Atheneum, or as I heard it the other 
night at Bonn, as here at the Royal Opera with its mag- 
nificent orchestra of over 60 persons, and its chorus of 
60 to 80. But ‘ Don Juan,’ as I once saw itat the Odeon, 
with its splendid orchestration almost all lost—oh, that 
was too bad! 

I remember some years since I was rambling about 
beautiful, old, magnificent Antwerp, ono of the most in- 
teresting cities on the continent, to me one of the three 
most interesting, when the atmosphere was suddenly 
filled with music indescribably delicious. So strange too! 
I stopped, and after a time found that it was from the 
ninety-nine bells away up there in that most beautiful 
of towers, that this music came floating down over stee- 
ples and roofs into the streets and courts far below. 
And so for a few minutes these delicious tones entranced 
and enraptured me. Then it ceased, and the mighty 
voice of the immense bell, which was elevated to its 
place more than three hundred years ago in the presence 
of the Emperor Charles V. and I know not what kings 
and princes, announced in ponderous tones the lapse of 
time. 

So, formerly, when al! the fine orators and rhetoricians 
had spoken, Daniel Webster used to rise, and, in plain, 
unvarnished terms, despising the mere technics of the 
schools, give utterance to his big thoughts, He was the 
great man! Yet how many there were who “ understood 
the voice” better, who could captivate an audience far 
more than he! So one of Beethoven's ponderous 
thoughts outweighs a whole opera of a common man. 
Hear Fidelio properly given, and then reflect that it was 





his first attempt! Hear the closing chorus of his “ Mount 
of Olives,”’ and reflect that this rival of the greatest ef- 
forts of Handel’s matured years, was the first attempt of 
a young pianist! The man of grand thoughts is the 
great man! As the literature of modern Italy and Ger- 
many compare, so do their music, Where is the Italian 
Goethe of the last hundred years ? 


Music Abroad. 

















Paris. 


The following extracts from the Parisian correspond- 
ence of the London Musical World, (Nov. 11th,) give a 
pretty vivid idea of the way the operatic season has been 
opening in the gay metropolis: 


Allthe world is returning from the country, and the 
Paris season is about to commence. Drama and vaude- 
ville, stately tragedy and genteel comedy, bleeding nuns 
and joyous ballets, broad farces and broader pantomimes 
a propos of the war, and lively operettas, follow each other 
in rapid succession. 

In this embarras de richesses I know not where to be- 
in. Shall I describe the brilliant vocalization of Mad. 
oll in Matilda di Shabran, or paint the charms of Rosa- 
ti in her new creation of Jovita?—Shall I touch on the 
graceful singing of CaroLine Duprez in Meyerbeer's 
admirable toile du Nord, or give some faint idea of the 
leaden heaviness of La Nonne Sanglante ?—or, deserting, 
the fashionable precincts of the Boulevard des Italiens 
shall I take your readers on a pilgrimage to the Boulevard 
du Temple and join the crowd at the doors of the Théa- 
tre-Lyrique? The Eastern question carries the day, so 
walk in for the first representation of Schahabaham II. at 

the gay and pretty Théatre-Lyrique. 

Schahabaham 11. is the son and successer of Schahaba- 
ham I. of glorious memory. His harem is well filled with 
fair Circassians, and one lively French woman has become 
its inmate—Mdlle. Olivette, formerly Columbine at the 
Théatre-Lyrique of the fair of St. Laurent, whose career 
of success was cut short by flight, and who finds herself a 
“ater eed in the Pasha's keeping. Pursued by Valentine 
rer lover, the Leander of the troupe, who follows her with 
dancing master’s fiddle in hand, they meet in the harem, 
the walls whereof are scaled by the adventurous Valen- 
tine, and Olivette has just recounted her adventures to 
her lover in a long aria, when they are surprised by the 
Pasha and his prime minister. What shall be done with 
the Christian dog?—The Pasha and his minister deter- 
mine to hold to the ancient ways, to impale the lover and 
drown the fuir one. 

Happily for the fond lovers, the whole troupe from St. 
Laurent has followed them to Morocco; and the old pére 
noble has become an astrologer, whose fame has reached 
the ears of the Pasha. Before carrying his decree into ef- 
fect, the latter determines to consult the astrologer, who 
recognising Valentine as an old companion, informs the 
Pasha that his fate is linked with that of another. The 
same planet, Venus, who presided at the Pasha's birth, 
filled the same office forty years later for another. That 
other is Valentine. If he be happy, so are you. Ifhe 
be hungry, you will starve. If he be rich, gold and dia- 
monds will abound with you. If you wish for a happy 
home, marry Valentine to Olivette, The Pasha is but 
too anxious to comply with the destinies of Providence; 
he follows out the orders of the astrologer, and as Valen- 
tine and Olivette can only be happy at Paris, he loads 
them with presents, and sends them to the Théatre-Lyri- 

ue. 
. Such is the theme of Schahabaham I1., most neatly 
written by Messrs. de LEUVEN and MIcHEL CARRE and 
to which Mons. EucENE GAUTIER has set some pretty 
music. Mons. E. Gautier, though a young composer, 
has already written several operettas, of which one, Flore 
et Zephyr, was played at the Théatre-Lyrique more than 
one hundred nights. In Schahabaham II. he has made 
great and evident improvement. The music throughout 
is lively, spontaneous, and natural, the melody abundant, 
the inspiration fresh. The overture is short, rattling, and 
ay. 

R Now that we are at the Théatre-Lyrique, I must pay 
the meed of praise and admiration to Madame Deligne- 
Lauters, who, in a new opera entitled Le Billet de Mar- 
guerite, has produced a sensation as legitimate as any I 
remember. Madame Lauters is a pupil of the academy 
at Brussels, and has appeared on the stage rather by ac- 
cident than vocation. She is not more than nineteen, but 
her appearance is so excessively youthful that, when on 
the stage, she looks like a girl of fourteen, trying to as- 
sume the airs and graces of a fine lady. Her voice is a 
soprano of wide compass and agreeable quality. The 
freshness of her middle tones and purity of the upper are 

ually remarkable. She sings with sentiment, and acts 
with intelligence and vivacity. Though guilty occasion- 
ally of exaggeration in style, she shows such an evident 
determination to succeed, and has been so favored by 
nature as to voice, that, when time shall have cured her 
defects, there will remain what is not common in these 
days—the instinct and feelings of a true artist. 

At the Italian Opera, Rossini holds undisputed sway. 
Semiramide, Il Barbiere, and Otello have followed in 
rapid succession, and, this week, Matilda di Shabran has 
been added to the list. The cast is strong, and com- 
prises Mmes. Bosio, and Borghi-Mamo, Signori Luchesi, 





Rossi, and Gassier. Bosio has enchanted her audience 
by her wonderful vocalization, her rapid and daring 
flights, and her elaborate fioriture. Mme. Borghi-Mamo 
is by no means young, and her personal appearance is 
against her. She is, however, an accomplished musician, 
and her voice, though deficient in volume, is pure, fresh, 
and sympathetic. She obtained a great success in the 
duet with Bosio, and M. Ragano kas already re-engaged 
her for next season. Luchesi sang the music of Corra- 
dino with remarkable fluency; but, alas for Isidore! 
where was Ronconi, the king of wandering minstrels— 
the Robson of the opera buffaf? Meanwhile, Merca- 
dante’s Leonora is in rehearsal, and will be produced in 
a fortnight. . 
And now for the great news of the week, the antici- 
pation of which has fairly divided attention with the 
siege of Sebastopol—SorH1z CRUVELLI has returned, 
the administration of the Opera has forgotten and for- 
iven the past, the law-suit is dropped, the fatted calf is 
illed, a ‘ 
prodigal of its gifts is welcomed back to her residence at 
the Rue Tronchet. Scandal, which had been so busy 
with her name, is completely crestfallen, and M. Fould 
has caused the following paragraph to be inserted in the 
journals of the day: “ Mile. Cruvelli’s non-appearance at 
the Opéra was caused by an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing. The person commissioned to inform the administra- 
tion of her departure not having fulfilled his mission, Mlle, 
Cruvelli, alarmed at the serious consequences of his ne- 
glect, has been afraid up to the present time to appear 
before the public. Seeing, however, that a prolonged 
absence would onlv aggravate these involuntary wrongs, 
she has demanded pe obtained permission to recom- 
mence her duties atthe Opéraimmediately.” Thus ends 
this much talked of escapade. Signor Verdi's new opera 
will be restored to the administration, and Meyerbeer's 
Africaine will once more be on the tapis. Meanwhile the 
consequences of Cruvelli’s flight have been most serious, 
and the state of the house has shown how indispensable 
were her services. M. RoquEPLAN, unable to agree with 
the government directors, has tendered his resination as 
representative manager, and it kas been accepted. 





BERLIN.—The events at the opera have been the repe- 
tition of Gluck’s Orpheus, (Johanna Wagner, Mmes, 
Koster and Herrenburger,) the Huguenots, (Mme. Kaster 
and Herr Theo. Formes,) Fidelio, Herr Dorn’s Die Nie- 
belungen, (Johanna Wagner, &c.) favorably received, and 
the revival of Mehul’s operetta, Je toller, je besser.— 
The “ Symphony Soirées, under the direction of Kapell- 
meister Taubert, opened with Sckubert’s Symphony in 
C, which had been played but once before in Berlin, 
eight years ago. The overture to Furyanthe, and Beet- 
hoven’s 2nd Symphony. were given the same evening. 
The second Soirée opened with one of Haydn’s Sym- 
phonies in D, and wound up with Beethoven’s No. 4; 
between which were played a Lustspiel Overture of Julius 
Rietz and Mendelssohn's overture to Athalie. 


Herr Julius Schneider gave a performance of his new 
oratorio of “ Luther,’ in the peers iy for the 
benefit of the soldiers and veterans who have suffered 
by the late inundations in Silesia. The poem is written 
by Herr Dietrich Kinemann, and is divided into the 
three following parts:—1. Luther’s opposition to Tetzel; 
2. The proceedings before the Emperor at Worms; and 
8. The iconoclast Carlostadt, and Luther’s death. Al- 
though as a whole, the oratorio cannot be regarded as & 
great work, there are some clever things in it, such, for 
instance as the chorals: Eine feste Burg and Aus tiefer 
Noth ruf? ich zu dir. The author has altogether failed 
in his portrayal of the persevering Luther. He has 
been more successful with Melancthon. Praise is due 
to Herren Theodore Formes, Zschiesche, Mesdemoiselles 
Geissler, and Gey, and the orchestra of the Royal Musik- 
schule, for the manner in which they executed their 
respective tasks.—The Quartett-Soiréen of Herren Oert- 
ling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbach, in Sommer’s, 
Rooms, continue as attractive as they were last season, 
and are well attended by amateurs of first-class music. 


Vienna.—Herr Ander has re-appeared at the Imperial 


Opera House, as Stradella in Flotow’s opera, and a3 
Jean in le Prophéte; Mile. La Grua, also, as Fidelio, 
Agatha in the Freyschiitz, Alice in Robert le Diable, and 
Donna Anna in Don Juan.—On the 27th of December 
the Academie der Tonkunst will give a grand concert in 
honor of the 84th anniversary of Beethoven's birth-day- 
—A festival in honor of the foundation of the Manner- 
gesang-verein took place on the 28th. Mendelssohn's 
choruses to Antigone were among the pieces. 





Cotocye.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller has been spending 
the vacation at the Rheinische Musikschule in St. Gours- 
hausen, where, among other compositions, he has written 
a “ Lorelei” for solo voices, chorus and full band. The 
subscription concerts were announced to begin on the 
24th inst. under the direction of Hiller. 


DrespEN.—Carl Maria von Weber's e a - 
length been produced at the Royal Opera-house, for 
first time these five years. Mlle. Ney sustained the 
of Eglantine, and Herr Tichatscheck, that of Adolar. 
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English Opera—Miss Louisa Pyne. 

If Opera is to become naturalized in our coun- 
try, there is some show of reason in the plea that 
it should adopt our language. If Music is to be 
coupled with words at all, why not with the very 
words which we are wont to speak? If there be 
any thing gained by the combination of the pure 
tone-language with any verbal dialect, of melody 
with speech, must it nat be because speech is more 
definite than tone, and therefore should it not be 
such as we are used to, the only speech in fact 
that can be definite to us? Between music pure 
and music wedded to our own vernacular, can 
there be properly any tertium quid for us? 

This is unquestionably sound reasoning in the 
abstract, and so obvious that we cannot wonder at 
the plea continually raised for English opera. 
Moreover if we are ever to be essentially a musi- 
cal people, if we are ever to develope any latent 
lyrical genius,—anything more than that mere 
love for music, that intellectual curiosity about it, 
and that enterprising will to learn about it and to 
import it and to imitate it, which we have mani- 
fested pretty strongly of late years,—if music shall 
ever become ingrained in the whole tone and tem- 
per of our times, a vital element of the national 
character, speaking out in spontaneous and ori- 
ginal ways, and proving that we too have musical 
imagination and creative faculty—why then it will 
be a simple moral and logical necessity that our 
own daily tongue should mould itself to music, 
and an English lyrical drama take deep root and 
grow amongst us. Therefore, you say, English 
opera, or none. 

All this, we say again, sounds rightly in the 
abstract. But in the application to our actual 
condition of to-day, the position so logically and 
squarely taken up becomes untenable. It seems 
idle to talk about music as an element of the na- 
tional character, until we can really say we have 
one. But American nationality is merely a com- 
pound of European nationalities, our political dis- 
tinction being something superinduced and not 
developed out of any original seeds of nationality. 
Could Music only make a national character for 
us! Music, the universal language, which “ knows 
nothing” of petty distinctions of nationality or 
birth! Nor is it yet time to claim that we are a 
musical people. If we possess musical genius, it 
has as yet given but feeble and fragmentary indi- 
cations of itself. The music which America, or 
even England, has produced, is less characteristic, 
less peculiarly American or Anglo-Saxon, less 
notable in any way than any of the other pro- 
ducts of the race. Not that we have not souls for 
Music, not that we lack capacity to be moved by 
Art, for these are the divine inheritance of uni- 
versal Man. But we have no Tone-Art of our 
own, and therefore any English Opera that we 
may get up can be but a forced and literal adap- 
tation of something foreign, transplanting it out 
of its native and harmonious conditions into an 
uncongenial soil and atmosphere. 

Consider what it is that they call English opera. 
Notoriously it is not English. None of the operas 
that have been sung in English on our stage are 


) English operas. They are for the most part 





French, Italian, German operas with awkwardly 
translated, unpoetic, doggerel, unsingable text. 
The repertoire of allthe English troupes consists 
first and principally of pieces like the “ Daughter 
of the Regiment,” the “ Somnambula,” the spark- 
ling, pretty lyric comedies of Auber and Adam,— 
in a word, the lighter operas translated ; second, 
of a few heavier works treated in the same fash- 
ion, such as “Don Juan,” “ Der Freyschiitz,” 
&c., and all sadly mutilated, and the place of reci- 
tative or musical parlante supplied by prosaic 
speech, dispelling all illusion ; and finally of some 
few operas composed by Englishmen, (still fewer 
by Americans,) which naturally show a closer af- 
finity between text and music, but which, music- 
ally speaking, after all are mere medleys, recom- 
binations, imitations and dilutions of some Bellini, 
Donizetti, Auber, and such other secondary ge- 
niuses as can be imitated. Will any one say that 
any of this music is any better for being twisted 
out of its original connection inte a libretto of our 
own vernacular ? 

Again. Why are English words wanted? Of 
course that we may understand the words, may 
apprehend the plot or story. Would it not be 
well then that said words were worth the under- 
standing, or at least added something to the sug- 
gestions of the acting and the music? But how 
is it in most operas ? The plot, the characters, the 
situations are perfectly apparent in the action on 
the stage, interpreted and fused into transparency 
by music. The poetry that is sung, the text to 
the arias and cavatinas and concerted pieces, is 
little more than syllables to string the notes upon. 
When you know the sentiment, the subject, you 
know all except what the composer’s genius can 
unfold to you. Surely for most libretto verses 
you might substitute indifferently any others of 
the same general tenor, metre and jingle being 
equal. Metre and jingle, then, or mere euphony 
and adaptedness to singing, are, when you come 
to sift it down, the sole residuunt and substance of 
these words. If that be better in the original 
Italian, why not sing it in Italian? When we are 
at pains to import a fine, a beautiful, a character- 
istic product, do we not want it genuine, with as 
little of the native bloom rubbed off from it as 
possible ? 

Consider, too, how small the practical differ- 
ence. “A fig for your Italian opera!” says bust- 
ling neighbor A, (who is not, if the truth were 
told, much of a music-lover;) it’s naught to me, 
I can’t understand the words.” Suppose it were 
sung in English, how much more of it would your 
ear catch? Granting that you know the meaning 
of the words when you hear them, do you actu- 
ally hear them? Italian words when sung are 
twice as easily seized by the ear as English. 
What you want is to know their meaning. For 
this the ear will not suffice, be they foreign or ver- 
nacular. To meet the want, you hold the libretto 
in your hand, where you may find set down in 
passable vernacular what it is all about ; and what 
more do you want? 

What adds to the absurdity and awkwardness 
of these English adaptations of opera is the fact 
that by some strange fatality the operas selected 
for this purpose are mostly of theebuffo type, 
bright, fluent, subtle, comic pieces, where rapid 
articulation is required, which comes so native to 
the Italian or the Frenchman, but in attempts at 
which our language labors clumsily enough. Le- 
porello and Figaro almost bring tears of delight 





by their volubility:—who would not rather hear 
them perfectly at home in their own musical 
parlante, with a printed interpreter in the hand 
if need be, than make an unequal exchange of 
so much subtlety and grace for so little meaning, 
and try to tolerate an English copy ? a bungling 
caricature of what was funny until caricatured ? 
We by no means deny the future possibility of 
such a thing as genuine, original English Opera ; 
it is not for us to say that the world is not to see 
anew development of operatic genius, or that 
the soil and theatre thereof may not be here in 
our own trading and political America. Nor do 
we believe that opera texts must always remain 
the doggere] nonsense that they are, too poor to 
justify translation. Rather are we of Richard 
Wagner’s faith, that the true lyric drama, the 
Opera of the future, must be that in which both 
Poetry and Music shall be alike worthy of each 
other, and inseparable parts of one creative act 
of genius. And if our English language is ever 
to lend itself in any earnest sense to Opera, it 
must needs be through some such radical and 
vital reconstruction of the whole plan of opera. 
But there is not time to enter into all this now, and 
we must ask the pardon of Miss Louisa PyYNE 
and company, whom we have unwittingly kept 
waiting through this lengthy introduction. 


Our new Boston Theatre presented a very 
large and goodly show of audience—(how much 
more genial the aspect, at the first glance, of an 
opera audience, than that of the usual crowd in 
theatres!) on Monday night, eager for the first 
taste of even English opera. Had not the double 
charge for reserved seats been made—an error 
since retracted—it would have been much larger. 
The Opera was Auber’s sparkling “ Crown Dia- 
monds.” It was finely put upon the stage, so far 
as scenery and all appointments were concerned, 
far more finely than any opera before in Boston, 
and on a scale of magnitude and luxury propor- 
tioned to our splendid theatre. The chorus was 
unusually large, numbering over forty voices, 
well-blended and euphonious. In dress and ac- 
tion they were highly picturesque in the first 
scene in the cavern, and they gave the clang- 
clang miners’ chorus very effectively. There was 
no excessive loudness or harshness, but really a 
musical blending of voices ;—a thing almost un- 
precedented on our stage. The orchestra played 
neatly, but scarcely with enough power for the 
place; a most rare fault and on the right side! 
As to the acoustic qualities of the house, where we 
sat, parquet circle opposite the stage, every sound 
was clear, but nothing very loud. There was a 
general subdued tone which we found agreeable. 
The music itself is bright and pretty and the plot 
entertaining, as everybody knows; but it was 
French music forced into imperfect connection 
with English words, the two things at many points 
not touching at all. Thus the abrupt transitions 
from that flat and weary waste of spoken dialogue 
to singing, motived repeatedly by such bald expe- 
dients, as one party volunteering, or calling upon 
another party, to sing a song, wrought disen- 
chantment almost faster than M. Auber’s wand 
had virtue to repair. But this is still the way, as 
we have said, with English Opera. 

We were delighted, so was every one, with Miss 
Louisa Pyne. Short in stature, blonde, blue- 
eyed, with an ingenuous, pleasing English face, ease 
and dignity of movement, perfect self-possession, 
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perfect understanding of her part, and a plenty 
of pretty archness, she was all one could desire in 
the character of Catharina, whether in her free 
and frolic sovereignty among the coiners in the 
cave, or queen-like on the throne, where her 
natural resemblance to the portraits of Victoria is 
so much enhanced. Her voice, not very power- 
ful, is musical and sweet and flexible and evenly 
developed, and she executes the most florid music, 
like Rode’s variations, introduced in the last 
scene, with an ease and liquid evenness and finish 
that remind one of Sontag. In all the little play- 
ful dialogue music, too, she was felicitous; in 
recitative, too, and in speaking, her voice was 
always clearly, pleasantly inflected. The endur- 
ance of her vocal power has been justly noticed 
among the good points of her representation. 
There can be no doubt that she will prove a great 
favorite here as she has elsewhere. 

Her sister, too, Miss Pyne, though with 
less artistic finish, sang very pleasingly, and sus- 
tained her réle with cleverness and grace. The 
tenor, Mr. HARRISON, is a large and well-formed 
man, with considerable address, free rather to buf- 
foonery in his extempore making out of his part. 
His voice was hard in quality and false continually 
in pitch, except when he sang occasionally in fal- 
setto, where his tones grew singularly sweet and 
fine, as well as true, and in one ballad at least 
he showed a great deal-of expression. Sig. Bor- 
RANI has a telling baritone with fair execution, 
and acts well. Mr. Reeves, of ANNA Linda 
BisHoP memory, seems to have lost the freshness 
of his voice, but sustained his character with good 
taste and judgment, as did also Mr. Wuirtina. 

On the whole it was a successful opening of 
English Opera, and we trust it will go on kindling 
the operatic passion in onr public, till there shall 
be courage to follow it up with higher kinds of 








Opera. This is not Grisi and Marzo, but may 
it not pu guy pepe the way for that ! 
~ Musical Journalism. 


Many musical journals have from time to 
time been started in this country. They have 
been mostly organs of parties widely engaged in 
manufacturing supplies of Psalmody and in pre- 
paring markets therefor through the medium of 
singing schools, county choir conventions, &c. ; 
and, instead of raising the public taste, have min- 
istered to tastes and prejudices which prevailed 
and paid, alas! too well. Now, happily, the case 
is changed. There is a considerable public who 
love Music as an Art, who appreciate its nobler 
works, and who are disposed to read and think 
about it. For three years, at least, one weekly 
journal has found support, without appealing to 
low tastes, or dealing in clap-trap, or withholding, 
diluting, or stooping far to “ popularize” and 
“ Peter-Parley-ize” the highest and selectest 
thoughts the age affords upon this Art. 

This certainly proves progress ; and it is proved 
more strongly by the fact that the quick business 
instinct of publishers, the shrewd ones who waste 
no labor on unpromising pecuniary soils, already 
sees in such higher musical journalism a field for 
its activity. We have read with interest the first 
three numbers of a new musical paper, called 
the New York Musical Gazette, which is pub- 
lished weekly by the Messrs. Mason Broruers, 
a paper of the same size, price and general range 
of topics as our own, and like our own addressed 
principally to musicians, cultivated amateurs, or 
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those at least who seek deeper acquaintance with 
This paper is started by 
its publishers in addition to their cheap and popu- 
lar semi-monthly Review, which circulates so 
widely among choirs and singing schools. 

The Gazette is evidently commenced with am- 
ple means of enlisting able writers, as well as of 
advertising, placarding, pushing and Barnum- 
izing itself into wide circulation. It has con- 
tained so far some excellent articles, with a good- 
ly show of correspondence and intelligence. It 
pays our Boston Journal the compliment of being 
“acceptible in the main,” and of having its edi- 
tor’s “ whole heart ” in it; but thinks New York 
the proper musical metropolis (notwithstanding 
the evidence of its own columns, in which the 
Boston correspondence shows three or four clas- 
sical concerts in a week to one in New York), 
and rather intimates that something more than 
“heart” is wanted in a journal, especially gold 
and silver and—brass. Strangely too it ignores 
the existence of Mr. Willis’s excellent Musical 
World, which is also a weekly, and is published 
in “the metropolis.” The new Gazette has clever 
writers, all anonymous. It leans considerably to 
the German “ new school,” WAGNER and Liszt, 
and even Braums, (!) whom it was one of the 
first symptoms of poor ScHUMANN’S insanity (so 
some say wickedly) to hail as the “ young Mes- 
siah” of anew Art era. It announces the death 
of “Negro Minstrelsy” (!) and with triumphant 
pathos writes its obituary ; but give no promise of 
the speedy death of the other, the heavy armed, 
wing of the great army of musical devastation, 
which is Yankee Psalmody ; this, judging by the 
clever anecdote which we copy from the Gazette, 
is flourishing as ever and proclaiming itself to the 
four corners of Creation through hundreds of 
thousands of voices of “ Harps” and “ Shawms” 
and “Dulcimers” and “ Hallelujahs.” It has a 
capital piece on Rossini’s “ Barber,” reading the 
composer’s own * psychological phases in the va- 
rious characters of that best and most Rossini- 
like of musical comedies. It tells the history of 
“ Philharmonies ;” criticizes the opera; trusts that 
Sunday concerts will ‘not be patronized; calls 
Witi1aM Mason the “ American lion of pian- 
ists,” “ undoubtedly the best pianist heard in Bos- 
ton,” anticipates JULLIEN’s return with pleasure, 
and gossips watchfully of the day’s musical mat- 
ters, marve!lous or mirthful—We hope the Ga- 
zette will prove “acceptable ” both “in the main,” 
and in each particular, and to the best class of 
readers. This we should regard as a new tri- 
uniph of a cause worth having one’s “ whole 
heart in it. 


Mr. WIL.1s’s Musical World still makes its 
weleome weekly visits to our sanctum, and with 
buoyant air already publishes its prospectus for 
1855. This is a paper for both town and coun- 
try ; teaching the know-littles, and ministering by 
sound criticism and suggestion to the higher musi- 
cal intelligence and appetite. It furnishes four 
pages of music each week, and we are glad to see 
that the quality of this bait to subscribers has most 
essentially risen; within the year past the World 
has contained not a few little pieces such as the 
amateur likes to possess. It is also able to offer to 
each new subscriber, among other inducements, 
his choice of two out of the list of fine engraved 
portraits of musical notorieties, like Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, Mme. Sontag, Wallace, &c.— 





These are gratifying evidences of the World’s 
prosperity. It is published every Saturday, at 
$3 per annum, sixteen pages. 


Of our own humble enterprise this is not the 
place to speak, farther than to say, that we have 
all the success we merit and that we mean to merit 
more. We take only courage from the above, 
and are thankful to another journal, new or old, 
that shall strengthen our confidence (which we 
once held alone) in the highest standard, and 
stimulate us to new efforts to kcep in the front 
wave of the advancing tide. 

CONCERTS.—If the OrcnEesTrRAL Unton had to 
encounter floods the first Wednesday afternoon, it had 
floods and snow and tempest on the second; but let the 
true knight persevere through the enchanted forest, and 
after conquering these elemental enemies, and getting 
through the woods, be also firm against all threatening 
and seductive monsters of false taste and clap-trap, and 
he will reach the palace of the sleeping Princess, and 
revive the memories of true Art amid a large and goodly 
company. Fierce as the storm was, there were two hun- 
dred listeners on Wednesday, and Mozart’s great “ Jupi- 
ter’’ Symphony, and the Freyschitz overture were ad- 
mirably played. 

The Opera robbed us of the second concert of the 
Musica Epucation Society, on Monday evening; but 
we understand that the audience was large, and the cho- 
ruses from “ Jephtha’’ and “ St. Paul,” the songs, &c. 
were most acceptably rendered. 





Concerts AT Hanp.—We trust no lover of great or- 
chestral music will neglect the first concert of the Must- 
cAL Funp Soctery to-night. After a silence of nearly 
two years, they come forward with a vastly improved 
orchestra, of 50 mewbers, under the good auspices of 
Mr. C. C. Perksss, as president, and Mr. Suck as con- 
ductor; with every assurance of faithful rehearsals that 
Symphony and Overture will have such justice cone 
them as we have not here known upon so large a scale. 
Beethoven’s “ Heroic” Symphony, Weber's Euryanthe 
and Mendelssohn's Hebriden overtures, make up & pro- 
gramme of the richest and the rarest ; while in Mrs. 
Bostwick they offer vocal talent of a high order. i 
member too that these concerts are to be given in the 
Boston Music HALL, and that you may hear the whole 
series of eight for the low price of $3,50. 


HanpDEL AND Haypn Society.—We have the begin- 
ning of real Oratorio in the Music Hall to-morrow even- 
ing. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” one of the two greatest 
oratorios since Handel, his “ St. Paul” being the other, 
and after the “ Messiah,” the most popular of all orato- 
rios in England, went admirably at the last full orchestra 
rehearsal, after repeated studies under the effective baton 
of CARL ZERRAHN. We anticipate a grand feast. The 
tickets to the series of eight oratorios, are put at the in- 
credibly low price of $2; for the single evening, 50 cents. 





There will be great eagerness to hear the fine tenore of 
our young townsman, MILLARD, again, at his Soirée at 
Chickering'’s, on Monday evening. He has the assistance 
of Mrs. WLNtworth, of Miss Emma Davyss, (Mme. Ar- 
noult’s pupil,) who is destined to make @ sensation, and 
of the QuINTETTE CLUB. 





The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB offer a fine 
feast for Tuesday evening: one of the loveliest of Mozart's 
Quintets; a Quartet by Haydn; the famous Chaconne 
(violin solo) by Bach; and an original Piano Trio, com- 
posed and played by our accomplished townsman, C. C. 
PERKINS, are attractions neither slight nor hacknied. 








Avoertisements. 
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IMPROVED MELODEONS. 

i i subscriber has recently received x vagal Mr. C. ieee ye 
manufacturer of Musical Instr ti 

his improved MELODEONS, which are offered for _ en 

instruments are superior in quality of tone and freedom of 

action to any yet offered to the public, and the prices are not 
higher than others of more ordinary quality 

A liberal discount from the retail otaes will be made to 

JOSEPH L. BATES, 

129 Washington 








wholesale purchasers. 
Oc 28 Gt 
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CARL ZERRAHN, 
Conductor of the Handel & Haydn Society, 
Is prepared to receive pupils on the FLUTE and PIANO- 
FORTE, and may be addressed at his OFFICE in E. H. Wade’s 
music store. Nov ll 


CONCERT HALL, 
CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely frescoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to HOLBROOK & LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, (Lieder 
ohne Worte,) have just been issued in one elegant volume, 
bound in cloth, embossed and lettered. Price $3. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA ; 
By L. MASON......Ahead of All! 
HIS work has no rival; it contains a greater quantity of 
excellent tunes than any other: they are all useful, pleas- 
ing, devotional ; and many are perfect specimens of grandeur, 
beauty and taste. The admirers of Mr. ZeuNER’s music, (and 
who does not admire it?) will here only find embodied a large 
collection of his most useful tunes. A sale of nearly 
400,000 copies of Carmina Sacra 
shows its wonderful popularity. Published by 
Nov18 3t RICE & KENDALL. 


CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
18 

















&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 
Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 
WOCALIST, 


(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 
ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 
to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo concER- 
TANTE, So10s, &c. Applications sent to 7 Winthrop Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 


MISS PANNY FRAZER, 
Has the pleasure to inform. her Pupiis and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be vd to resume in- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FURTE, on and after 
October lst. Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. 
Reed & Uo. or at her residence, 
* Pavilion,” Trement Street. Sept 16 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 23 Temple Place. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for ali who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best musters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &c. Commencing with FIRST PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the £LE- 
meNTs of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Vircuiar, which may be 
had at the Piano Kooms of Messrs. G. J. Wess & Co, No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the honrs of 2 and 3, P.M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard wiil be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 











Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

—_ —, Geo. J. Wess, F. F. M 
£0. F. Roor. . FB. b 
Sept 80 » B. F. Baker 


\'cxoR CORELL1 begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afterroon Classes for the in- 
struction of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
as yr Pye sh on Mondays and Thursdays. 
¢ convenience of those atte! 

cae ne nding schools, the afternoon 

Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

Siguor Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Sept 9 


ul hinds of Sob and Gancy Printing neatly and 




















promptly executed at this Office. 
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FIRST GRAND CONCERT 


OF THE 


BOSTON MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY, 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On Saturday Evening, Dec'r 2d, 1854, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The Orchestra, 50 in number, consisting of the members of 
the B.M. F Society, many of the former associxtes of the 
Germania Musical Society, and other resident musicians, will 
perform Beethoven’s “ Eroica”’ Symphony, Mendelssohn's 
“ Fingal’s Cave,” and Weber’s *‘ Euryanthe”’ Overtures. The 
Government are happy to announce that they have engaged the 
services of Mrs. EMMA G. BOSTWICK for this occasion. 

Tikects for the Series of Eight Concerts at $3 50, Reserved 
seats at $5, may be obtained by application at the Society’s 
Rooms, No. 12 Tremont street, on or before Friday, Dec. 1st. 

N.B. Tickets may be used at pleasure. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 


The Government of the HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
pectfull that the FIRST CONCERT of the 
present season will be given at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Sunday Evening, December 3d. 
Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 


ELIJAH, 


Will be produced, under the direction of Mr. ZERRAHN, late 
of the Germania Society. The Solo Parts will be sustained by 
Messrs. ARTILURSON and AIKEN, and by members of the 
Solo Class of the Society. 
The Orchestra is posed of members of the Germania and 
Musical Fund Societies, and the Quintette Club. 
Conductor. ..... eeoses +s+e++-GARL ZERRAHN, 
Organist and Pianist. ........... F. F. MULLER. 
Doors open at 614—Performance to commence at 7 o'clock. 
Tickets at 50 cents each, are for sale at the Music Stores of 
Wane, Dirson, Ricnarpson, and Reep & Co.; at the stores of 
Eayrs & Fatrpanks, 1386 Washington street, and J. P. Jewett 
& Co. 117 Washington street ; of the Secretary, Joy’s Building, 
and at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
Season Tickets, at $2 for the Series of Eight Concerts, may 
be obtained at the same places. 
H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 














MR. S. HARRISON MILLARD'S 
MUSICAL SOIREE 
Will take place 
AT MESSRS. CHIGCKERING’S ROOMS, 
On Monday Evening, Dec. 4th, 


On which occasion he will be assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB, MRS. E. WENTWORTH, MISS EMMA 
DAVIS, of Lowell, and other musical talent. For particulars 
see Programme. 

Tickets now ready for sale at Music Stores. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully announce to their subscribers and the public of 
Boston that their 
SECOND CONCERT 
Of the Series of Eight, will take place 
On Tuesday Evening, Dec. 5th, 
AT Messrs. CHICKERING’S ROOMS, 
On which occasion they will be assisted by 
Mr. C. C. PERKINS. 

Haydn’s Quartette in B flat—Grand Piano Trio, by C. C. 
Perkins. performed for the first time—Bach’s celebrated Cha- 
conne for Violin—Mozart’s Quintette in G minor, &c. &c. will 
be performed. 

Package of Eight Tickets, #5: Single tickets, $1 each. 

({G>The Concert will commence at 744 o’clock precisely. 








AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every WEDNESDAY, AT 3 o’cLock, P. M. 
And continue through the season. 


CARL ZERRAHN.........Conductor-. 
Single tickets, 25 cts: Packages of 6 tickets, $1: for sale at 
the music stores and at the door Nov 2 





CLASSICAL TRIO CONCERTS. 
HE subscribers propose to give FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solos, &c., for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 
CARL GARTNER, Vio... 
CARL HAUSE, P14no-Forrz. 


Oc 14 HENRI JUNGNICKEL, VioLoncELLo. 





Mile GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
Has the honor to announce that she has commenced morning 
and afternoon classes for the 
INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 
0G>Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These classes are on the same principle as those established 
with such great success in the Conservatories of Germany, 
France, and England. 

For classes or private lessons apply at 55 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chickering’s. 021 38m 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturop House. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
Sept 16 8m 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


eo MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 

GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 














WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


k= constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 


PRENCH LANGUAGE, 

Mr. DE LAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is p d to a course of instruc- 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 Hancock 
street. 021 3m 











D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 





MR. 8S. HARRISON MILLARD, 
Begs to inform the musica] public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to receive pupils in 
Italian and English Vocal:zaton. 


Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 
4 Paris. 

Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing, and 
those pupils who might wish it, would be initiat d into the art 
of Opera acting. 

Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 


formed. 
Residence, 6 Tyler Street. 





G. ANDRE & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 


July 1 PHILADELPHIA. 





SPECIAL CARD. 


TO MUSIC DEALERS AND TEACHERS. 


The undersigned publishes upwards of three hundred Musi- 
cal Works, comprising Instruction Books, Primers, Catechisms, 
Studies, Exercises and collections of Music for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Harp, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, Ac- 
cordeon, Fife, Clarinet, Flageolet, and all brass instruments. 
Methods for the voice, and the best works on Harmony and 
Thorough Bass. bs 

Among these are Bertini’s complete and abrid Piano 
Method, Iunten’s do. A.E. Miiller’s do. revised by Julius Knorr, 
the very best book, and admitted to be such by all the leading 
professors of Music. Schneider’s Organ School, Lablache’s Me- 
thod tor the Voice, Carulli, Curtis’s and Carcassi’s Guitar, Rom- 
berg’s Violoncello, Spohr’s Violin, Wragg and Berbiguier’s 
Flute, Weber’s Musical composition, popular Melodies for 
Bands, printed on cards, Moore’s Irish Melodies. All the popu- 
lar Operas, Oratorios and Masses. 

In addition to these books, 0. D., also publishes over twelve 
thousand different pieces of Sheet Music, embracing every pos- 
sible variety, to which new music is being added daily. 

U lly ad z facilities enable the proprietor to 
furnish the works of other publishers at liberal prices, and the 
attention of Music Dealers and Teachers is respectfully solicit- 
ed to many advantages to be derived by them in trade with this 
establishment. Catalogues and trade lists forwarded by mail 
on application. 
OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington st. Boston. ( ( 



































DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 








NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 

. MOORE'S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
—— oF 
MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
j 
| 





guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
so indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double col , and tains the Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 
4000 MUSICIANS! 
Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 
A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
| With full definitions. A Complete History of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
From the earliest times to the present.,.,.A full description of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 
Treatises 








With the dates of their invention, and their Scales. 
on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &c. 


| A Book intended to cover the whole 
| of Musical Science. 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 


July 29 BOSTON. 











| yey AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
\O Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 

| PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHorAL CLASsEs, 

on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 

| Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 

| to afford to as many as poasibl ad ages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

| Applications to be made to Sig. Aucusto BENDELARI, at the 

Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 

| as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

| REFERENCES. 





Rev. Sam’! K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
= L. Payson, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Sept 





MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
| EGS to announce that he is eee to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
| 8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

| Rererences—R. EK. Apthorp, ©. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 

E. R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING. 

Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 

Reference, Quo. J. Webs, Esq. May 20. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


Germania Serenade Band, 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4er 30 Fayette Street. 




















CHICKERING & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

| PATENT ACTION 

| GRAND AND SQUARE 

PIANO-F'ORTES, 


| OF EVERY DESORIPTIQN. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPisE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


SONS, 











Qiu 
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NOW READY: 
Third and Cheap Edition of the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so t, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c., the publisher has been induced to 
issue an edition containing precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
systematic than any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest. It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 
Price, in plain binding. .......-.+eeseeeeeeeees 3,00 
In the original style, full gilt..........+seeeees $4,00 
Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. 
PUBLISHED AT THE 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 


282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


“CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, every fore- 
Oc 14 noon between 9 and 10. 





LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 


HENRI JUNGNICKEL 
Will receive pupils on the Violoncello, Address Carl Girtner 
Oc 14 as above. 





MR. GUSTAV KREBS, 

MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leave to inform the public that he is prepared to give 
instruction on the 
FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

(> Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attention Oc 14 


A. W. FRENZEL 
Will resume his 
INSLRUCLION ON LHR PLIANO~FORTE, 
On or before October Ist. 


Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 


INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 
N R. LUIGI MONT, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct7 3m 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of humar genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS Is THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Or ted Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12 




















Instruction on the Piano-forte and in Singing. 


N R. ADOLPH KIELBLOCK respectfully gives notice to his 

pupiis and the public that he has returned to the city, 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, and 
may be add dat his residence, 30 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 
& Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 





RererENnces.—Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
John Bigelow, «42 Blossom St. “ 
Oliver Ditson, * bd 
George P. Reed, “ - 


“ 


N. Richardson,  ‘‘ 

Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 
Rey. John Weiss, “ 
Joseph Ricketson, Esq. “ 


Mr. THOMAS RYAN 


Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he Las return- 

ed to town for the season, and is prumeeen to give instruction 

on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 

THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 

dence, No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson’s music store. 
Sept 16 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tasory or Music. 








Apr 29 BOSTON. « lou erica Sept le Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. j 
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MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made pf We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential ts pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt. 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowe 
Mason, Wm. B. Brappury, Georce F. Root, L. H. Sournarp, 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 


TAYLOR'S PIANO FORTE FOR BEGINNERS, 


| agreed STEPS TO THE PIANO FORTE; being an Fle. 
mentary Catechi for Begi By GEORGE ©, 
TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, Harp and Violin, 
Price 75 vents. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale by 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 
References. ' 
Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNcHARD, Boston, 
Messrs. GeorGe Pzazopy, B. H. Strspex, Salem. 














CaRL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
O of oa. playing. Mr H. -_— be porrronton ye the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON Washi: . . P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. s ae 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C, W. Loring, 838 Mt. Vernon St. 

Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 


PRINCE & CO.’S MELODEONS, 


O* every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, | 
lecture-room, jodge-room, or small church. Belie q¥ 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better fin 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, — 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Co. | 


G. P. REED & Co. 


18 Tremont St., opposite the Museum. 
Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons, 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. | 

Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. ‘ 

Sept 16 tf 
ADOLPH BAUMBAOH, 

TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. | 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the — 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 





Sept. 2 











H. S. CUTLER, f 
Organist and. Teacher of Music, 
MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


Terms $30.—Address care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 9 tf 


co. A. SCHMITT, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON?S, 115 Vanheary Sty 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON’S, 282 Washington St. ; 








R. GARBETT, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
noe oe soecarone and the public, that, having rerurned from — 
urope. prepared to give instruction on the Orga Piano — 
Forte, Violin, Winoncelie “and Contra-Basso : also in Compo- t 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
1 


Music arranged and transposed to order. 
(>> Residence, No. 36 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 23 3m 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, | 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenues : 
ME;.2° RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e- 


— 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 























